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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Montreal Soundings 

Some eminent members of the library “brain trust” have promised to turn navigators at 
Montreal and chart the course for libraries through the unknown seas which lie ahead. 

President Countryman will take the lead with her address at the first general session. 

Helen G. Stewart, the successful director of the Carnegie Demonstration in British Columbia, 
at the second general session, will mark some social soundings which she thinks librarians must take 
into account. Thomas H. Reed, professor of political science at the University of Michigan, will do 
the same for government, and a third speaker—still to be announced—for education. 

Sailing directions for libraries will then be essayed by Mary U. Rothrock of Knoxville, Jennie 
M. Flexner of New York, and Sydney B. Mitchell, of the University of California, at the third 
general session, in the light of the social, governmental, and educational ‘“‘plottings” of Dr. Stewart, 
Dr. Reed, and their associate. 

The speaker at the fourth general session, still to be announced, will consider the chart complete, 
as far as we know now, and will be given carte blanche to choose his own subject. The Council, 
however, will probably join the serious thinkers about the library course for the future, and decide 
what the A. L. A. ought to do about it. 

The promised excellence of some forty meetings, scheduled in addition to the general sessions, 
will make choice among them, as usual, difficult. 

Charles H. Compton’s discussion of ‘Publicity and the Future of Libraries,” at a joint meeting 
of the Publicity Round Table and the League of Library Commissions, and Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, 
of Theatre Arts Monthly, on “Libraries, the Theatre, and the Drama, ” before the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, should both be worth hearing Monday afternoon. 
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Tuesday morning offers Clarence E. Ridley’s 
discussion and display of ‘Convincing Annual 
Reports,” at a second Publicity Round Table. 

Anne Carroll Moore’s address on ‘The 
Creation and Criticism of Children’s Books” 
makes the whereabouts of children’s librarians— 
at least—practically a certainty Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Space does not permit all the good things 
promised to be held up to view, but college and 
school librarians, junior members, and numerous 
special groups are arranging programs which 
invite more than those primarily interested to 
attend—witness the tentative program in the 


A. L. A. Bulletin for May. 


Planning Committees 

At the request of President Countryman, a 
number of states have organized state planning 
committees to work with the Committee on 
National Planning appointed by the American 
Library Association, and with the general state 
lanning boards, set up at the initiative of the 
National Planning Board of the United States. 
Some questions to consider in making state 
or regional programs have been sent all state 
library planning committees and a meeting has 
been arranged on Saturday preceding the Mon- 
treal conference when members of these com- 

mittees can discuss objectives. 


Travel Plans 


Definite announcement of the fare and one- 
third rate on the certificate plan has been made. 
The round trip rate going and return direct from 
Minneapolis is $48.75; from St. Paul, $48.31. 
Lower berth one way is $10.25. Identification 
certificates will be mailed to all members of the 
Association in time for use in purchasing railroad 
tickets. (Another reason for joining the A. L. A.) 

Full information about travel plans is found 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin for May. 


Membership 
To Minnesota Librarians: 

With more than twenty new members so far 
in 1934, Minnesota is building up its repre- 
sentation in the American Library Association. 
This is a move in the right direction, but we 
must do still better, if we are to reach the goal 
that has been set—an increase of 20 per cent 
over last year. This means that Minnesota 
should have sixty-four new members at least. 

The president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is our own Miss Countryman. We 
believe in our profession, we believe in our pro- 
fessional organization, and we believe in the 
president of that organization. Let us stand 
solidly behind her and the A. L. A. in their 
efforts for the good of us all. 

It is hoped that many libraries in our state 
will become institutional members this year, and 
thus make a professional connection of which 
they can be proud. Every library is indebted to 
the national organization for its many valuable 
services. To lend support to the activities 
which mean so much to the profession is the most 
practical way to repay this debt. 

In addition to asking for new members, the 
Association is making a plea for the renewal of 
old memberships. About seventy Minnesota 
members have not yet paid their dues for 1934. 
Are you one of them? 
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The following is quoted from Miss Country- 
man’s splendid article, “Shoulder to Shoulder,” 
in the Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion for March— 

“We face many possible changes and turn to 
our professional organization for such vision 
and intensive study as only a central ad- 
ministrative body can give. It is a chal- 
lenge to the American Library Association 
to map out certain directions along which 
we can make our greatest contribution to 
new social and economic conditions. In 
return, the A. L. A. must have the moral and 
financial support of every member of the 
library profession. We need the finest 
kind of teamwork from everyone as never 
before. . . . It is a sacrifice to many to pay 
their membership dues, but this is the 
time to sacrifice. It is not the time to 
withdraw membership, but to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. We are expecting a large 
increase in membership. Please do not dis- 
appoint us.” 


FLORENCE D. Love, 
Minnesota Member of the 
A. L. A. Membership Committee 


Dues 

For Individuals: 

With Bulletin, including Handbook and 
Proceedings, $5.00 a year. 

With Bulletin, excluding Handbook and 
Proceedings, $3.00 a year. 

Institutional members, $5.00 a year. 

Applications for membership may be ad- 
dressed to the A. L. A. Membership Department, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Glenwood Summer Hotel, Glenwood 


August 30 - September 1 

The executive committee of the Minnesota 
Library Association met in the office of the 
Library Division on May 18. There were pres- 
ent Miss Penrose, Miss Glennon and Mrs. 
Jennings. The program for the Glenwood 
meeting was mapped out, and possible speakers 
were discussed. 

Registration will begin at 2:00 o’clock 
Thursday afternoon, followed by greetings from 
Glenwood hosts and an address. An informal 
reception will follow the dinner that evening. 

Friday the program will be devoted to the 
general subject of Library Planning with reports 
from the A. L. A. Planning Board and our own 
State Planning Committee on Objectives of 
library service, Basis of support and areas of 
service, Personnel and certification of librarians, 
Cooperation with other educational agencies. 

On Saturday morning, there will be a Book 
Round Table, followed by the final business 
session. 

Luncheon meetings will be arranged on 
Friday noon, for various groups such as Cat- 
alogers, Workers with Children and Young 
People, County Librarians, Hospital and In- 
stitution Librarians, Reference and College 
Librarians. 

The complete program will appear in Sep- 
tember Library Notes and News, which will be 
issued by the middle of August. It is hoped that 
some will be able to stay over Sunday for 4 
post-conference rest. 
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Hotel Rates—The meetings will be held at 
Glenwood Summer Hotel, which offers a rate 
of $3 per day for meals and lodging. Make 
reservations directly with the hotel. 





LIBRARY PLANNING COMMITTEE 

At the request of Gratia A. Countryman, 
president of the A. L. A., a State Planning Com- 
mittee has been organized by the Library Divi- 
sion of the Department of Education and the 
president of the State Library Association. The 
following persons were chosen to represent 
different types of libraries: Alma Penrose, 
St. Cloud, president, Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion; Mrs. J. T. Jennings, St. Paul Public 
Library; Maud van Buren, Owatonna and Steele 
County library; Mrs. Hazel Hoalgrim, Thief 
River Falls and Pennington library; F. K. 
Walter, University librarian and director of the 
Division of Library Instruction; Margaret 
Greer, librarian of the Minneapolis Board of 
Education; Mrs. Jessie H. Parsons, Elk River 
school librarian and library trustee; C. E. 
Twichell, trustee, Owatonna public library; 
W. E. Peik, College of Education; Morris B. 
Lambie, secretary League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities and Clara F. Baldwin, director of 
libraries. 

A meeting was held in Mr. Walter’s office at 
the University on May 19. Miss Baldwin was 
elected chairman and Miss Penrose secretary. 
There was a general discussion of plans of work, 
and Mr. Lambie explained the function of the 
State Planning Board of which he is a member. 
The desirability of working in cooperation with 
the State Committee on Educational Recovery 
was also emphasized. It was decided that sub- 
committees should be appointed to work out 
library objectives and needs and to make a study 
of library personnel in the state, with immediate 
needs as well as future plans in mind. 





NORTHWEST CONFERENCE ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Library Round Table 


Gratia A. Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library and president of the 
American Library Association was one of a group 
of women who arranged a two day conference in 
Minneapolis, March 23-24, sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Journal, on the civic, social and 
educational problems of the modern world. 

Libraries—an Educational Factor Today 
and Tomorrow was the theme of the library 
round table on Saturday afternoon, at which 
Clara F. Baldwin, director of the Library Divi- 
sion, presided, assisted by Mrs. H. B. Pile of 
the College Women’s Club. 

“Spoon-feeding”’ of children is giving way to 
the new method of “leading the youngsters to 
= libraries” and helping them to help them- 
selves. 

“Less teaching, and more supervision of 
learning,’ was the way Mr. Herbert Miller, 
secretary of the Taxpayers’ Association of 
Minneapolis, and only layman speaker on the 
program phrased it. 

“The day has come when children find them- 
selves with an abundance of leisure time on their 
hands. No longer do they carry in the wood for 
mother, or bring in a pail of water. Reading 
must take the place of chores,”” Mr. Miller added. 
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Mrs. Jessie Parsons, teacher-librarian at the 
Elk River school, said ‘“‘we have replaced the 
study hall with the library. Education is a 
whole life process. The library is going to be 
the center of influence.’”’ (See p. 31). 

Today educators are not so much concerned 
with “how teachers teach,” said Miss Elizabeth 
Hall, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Minneapolis. ‘The emphasis,” she said, ‘“‘is 
— placed on how much does each individual 
earn. 

“Today we put first hand experiences in the 
children’s hands. We have excursions to art 
institutes, to museums and to the industrial 
plants. First hand learning has been found to be 
most effective. But we must add vicarious 
experiences through books and pictures. 

“The world of books must be opened early to 
the child. He must be taught to read rapidly 
and well, or he will not get the enjoyment out of 
books that encourages him to read throughout 
his life. Our second task is to see that his taste 
for books is improved.” 

Miss Hall scouted the modern day notion 
that the radio was taking the place of books. 

“Radio and the movies do not bring them 
enough education. They offer only a superficial 
knowledge of life, a jumble of ideas,” she 
declared. 

Dr. John W. Powell, of the University of 
Minnesota extension division, urged librarians 
present to remember that the “library is a sales 
organization, not only a storehouse of books. 

“In the field of education there are two things 
necessary. First educational facilities, and 
second the knowledge of how to use them. The 
library must sell the public the things they are 
looking for and need.”’ 

He saw very little future in formal adult 
education, intimating that the cost would come 
too high. His chief task as a teacher of poetry 
at the university, he said, was the immunization 
of grade school children and high school children 
from the vaccination they get in those schools. 
The real purpose of education, he declared, was 
to furnish students with the inspiration of great 
personalities. 

A world foreign to the cities where 83 per cent. 
of the people have no opportunity to enjoy the 
facilities of the library was pictured by Mrs. 
Grace Gray, field editor of Farmers’ Wife. 

She told of countless farm homes which con- 
tained only a handful of books, usually “Ben 
Hur,” Zane Grey’s novels, Harold Bell Wright 
and Gene Stratton Porter. 

“The poverty of intellectual life in rural 
districts is amazing,” she asserts. ‘“The average 
farmer buys machinery, builds barns and drives 
an automobile, but no books. Many people 
living on farms are cut off from culture.” 


Miss Helen Bauman, president of the Minne- 
apolis board of education, said, “‘we are trying 
to open up the children’s minds to the beauty of 
literature. We are putting into their hands good 
books. When they leave school they are going 
to have a liking for literature.”’ 


Glenn Lewis, reader’s adviser of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, told of the various types 
of people seeking advice and how the library 
aided them. In summing up, Miss Baldwin 
said, ‘‘The present economic and social trends 
have brought us increasing leisure that makes 
greater need for the library than ever before. 





The public library is and must be the foundation 
—the central support—of any system of adult 
education.” 
Adult Education 

Lyman Bryson, lecturer at the Carnegie 
Institute for Adult Education at Des Moines, 
in his address Saturday morning defined Adult 
Education as ‘‘Life-long Learning.” He said 
that too many of us think of “Adult Education 
as something lovely that you do to somebody 
else,’ instead of what you do to yourself. 

Education is not static or fixed, but means 
the learning attitude, open-mindedness. We 
can’t tell anybody else what to do with leisure 
time, but we can provide the opportunity for 
spending it wisely. 

He also conducted a round table on Adult 
Education when the results of the open forum 
discussions in Des Moines were presented. 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 

The Spring meeting of the Twin City Library 
Club was held at the Women’s City Club, St. 
Paul, Wednesday, May 9, 1934. There were 121 
members and guests present. Miss Hutchinson 
presided at the meeting. 

During and following the dinner the Balkan 
quartette of St. Thomas College and their 
soloist, all dressed in native costume, gave 
several delightful Russian and Croatian folk 
songs with their native instruments. The leader, 
Matt Gouze, explained the numbers as they were 
played. 

The reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting was dispensed with, but the Treasurer’s 
report was given showing a balance of $88.25 
in the treasury. 

A motion was passed that the $25.00 con- 
tributing membership be sent to the American 
Library Association. 

Miss Baldwin paid tribute to the death 
during the year of four members of the Twin City 
Library Club—Dr. Warren Upham, librarian 
and archaeologist of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and a charter member of the club; 
Katharine Dame, chief of the Reference division 
of the St. Paul Public Library, 1920-1933; 
Clara Penfield, assistant cataloger, Minnesota 
Historical Society Library, 1921-1932; and Kath- 
leen Hynes, a member of the staff of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library since 1909. 

The meeting was then turned over to Dr. 
W. A. Riley of the University who gave an 
interesting talk, accompanied by slides, on his 
experiences in China last year. 

KATHERINE YERXA, 
Secretary. 





TWIN CITY CATALOGERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


The Twin City Catalogers’ Round Table 
met for its spring dinner meeting, 6:00 P. M., 
May 1, 1934, at the Women’s City Club, 
St. Paul. 

The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: president, Constance Humphrey 
of the Hill Reference Library; vice president, 
Esther Peterson of the University of Minnesota 
Library; secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth West of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Helen K. Starr, Librarian, The Hill Reference, 
was elected delegate to the A. L. A. Conference 
in Montreal. 
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Miss Moon, St. Paul Publie Library, read a 
paper on Cataloging for Branch Libraries, and 
Miss Grondahl, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, told about the routine for taking care of 
books for departmental libraries at the Uni- 
Lively discussions 


versity of Minnesota. 
followed both. 

After Miss Moon’s report on the A. L. A. 
Committee on library terminology, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

ANNE Katuio, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





LIBRARY ROUND TABLES 
Redwood Falls, April 20 


Thirty-four librarians and trustees from ten 
libraries, including Bird Island, Canby, Dawson, 
Madison, Marshall, Minneota, Olivia, Sleepy 
Eye, Springfield and Redwood Falls attended a 
round table meeting at the Redwood Falls 
Publie Library, April 20th. 

Miss Baldwin of the Library Division pre- 
sided, and called for reports on CWA work in 
libraries. The morning was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of practical problems of library admin- 
istration in which every one present participated. 

Charging for outside borrowers, rental collec- 
tions, care of magazine files were some of the 
topics discussed. 

Luncheon was served at the Hotel Ramsey, 
and the afternoon session in the hotel parlor was 
devoted to book-selection, with brief reviews of 
books which had proved to be popular. At the 
close of the session, tea was served by the women 
of the Redwood Falls library board, with Mrs. 
T. E. Flinn presiding. 


Worthington, May 25 
A similar meeting at Worthington was 
attended by 22 librarians and trustees from 
Fairmont, Fulda, Jackson, Luverne, Windom 
and Worthington. 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DIVISION OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


The first of a series of exhibits installed as 
class projects, by the class in Library Publicity, 
was devoted to etchings and copper engravings. 
Mr. 8S. Chatwood Burton kindly lent a set of 
engraver’s tools and several copies of his own 
original etchings. Other examples were obtained 
from the Minneapolis Art Institute and from the 
library’s own collection. The second exhibit 
will be devoted to Lafayette Day activities 
which will be celebrated on May 20th. The 
University Librarian is a member of the local 
committee. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Meader, and 
through the auspices of the Federal Aid, a class 
in Puppetry has been arranged for students in the 
Division of Library Instruction. As far as is 
known, this is the first course of the kind to be 
offered students in any of the library schools 
giving a full year’s course. It will be a decided 
benefit to those who are specially interested in 
Work with Children or School Libraries. 


Appointments 


Dorothy Georgeson, 1933, has been appointed 
assistant librarian in the office of Perrie Jones, 
supervisor of the State Institution Libraries. 





Ingrid Miller, 19384, is to be teacher of 
English and have charge of the school library 
at Kerkhoven, Minn. 

Marie Williams, 1931, returns to Muskegon 
Mich.) as school librarian. 


Alumni Association 

Alumni of the University of Minnesota 
Division of Library Instruction are asked to save 
the evening of Thursday, June 14th, for the 
annual dinner meeting. It will be held in 
Minneapolis at the Hasty Tasty Food Shop, 
1422 West Lake Street (near Hennepin), at 
6:30 P. M. The price of the dinner is 65 cents. 
The Social Committee is planning an interesting 
evening, including a talk to be given by Mrs. 
Alice Tyler of the University History Depart- 
ment on South America and Pan America. 

Notices for the meeting will be sent out 
about June Ist, but if any should go astray, 
reservations for the dinner can be made by 
writing or calling Eileen Thornton, Social Chair- 
man, 1777 Lincoln Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., 
Emerson 2243. 

Election of officers for 1934-35 will be held, 
and if there are any alumni who have not joined 
the Association this year and wish to vote, send 
dues of $1.00 at once to Irma Kuesel, Treasurer, 
State Library Division, St. Paul, Minn., and 
ballots will be mailed in advance of the meeting. 
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Ruth Thompson is in charge of the Minnesota 
Library School dinner at A. L. A. meeting in 
Montreal. Any alumni who are planning to go, 
please notify her in care of Art Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Mavp BriaGs, 
Secretary. 


Folwell Club 


The Spring quarter was a period of many 


activities for the Folwell Club. To open the 
season, a dinner was held at the Candle Glow Inn 
on May 2nd, when Mrs. Carol Ryrie Brink was 
the guest speaker. She discussed the scene 
and setting of her newly published book, “Any- 
thing Can Happen on the River.” 

On May 12th, the classroom was trans- 
formed into a combined exhibit hall of free 
material received by members of Miss Hutchin- 
son’s Reference class and reception hall. Mothers 
were honored at a special tea in conjunction 
with the all University mother’s day program 
on the campus. 

Plans are also being made for the annual 
picnic to be held in early June. Some of the 
members of the Folwell Club will be guests of 
Jean Gardner Smith at an all day picnic on 
May 27th, at her home in Red Wing. 

Bibliomania, the official publication of the 
Folwell Club has made its first appearance and 
promises to appear once more in the form of a 
graduation number in early June. Hope 
Nichols and Golde Rapaport are serving as 
Editor-in-Chief and Business Manager. 

One tour has been taken by the group at 
large in which the St. Paul Public and Hill 
Reference Library were carefully examined. 
Mrs. Jennings was hostess to the visitors at tea 
after the tour. 

GoOLDE RAPAPORT, 
Secretary. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
Library School Practice Work 


Since March nineteenth, when the Spring 
Quarter of the Library School opened, the 
students have had the opportunity of applying 
the theory of library service. Practice work has 
been carried on by the students in the Minnesota 
public and college libraries of St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, South St. Paul, and Anoka, in the 
Library of the Gillette State Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children, and in the Public Library of 
Decorah, Iowa. 


Library Visits and Lecturers 


During a visit to the Library Division of the 
Department of Education, Clara F. Baldwin, 
Harriet A. Wood, and Mildred L. Methven gave 
excellent talks on the library work as carried on 
by the Library Division. 

Perrie Jones, Director of the Institutional 
Libraries of Minnesota, gave a very detailed and 
interesting account of the work in the eighteen 
institutional libraries under her direction. The 
students were given the opportunity of exam- 
ining the reports and catalogs for the various 
institutions. 

Well planned and very instructive tours were 
given to the students at the James Jerome Hill 
Reference Library, the Ramsey County Medical 
Society Library, the St. Paul Public, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, and the West 
Publishing House. 

Sister Philomine of the Art Department of 
The College of St. Catherine gave a lecture and 
class demonstration of the various methods of 
engraving: wood, metal, dry point, etching, and 
lithography. 

Mother Antonia, President of the College, 
in a talk to the students stressed the necessity 
of solidarity and whole hearted cooperation in 
Catholic women’s organizations. 

Governor Olson of Minnesota emphasized 
the opportunities and advantages always present 
to the students to act as leaders. 

One of the Social Science Colloquia of The 
College of St. Catherine was under the direction 
of the Library School students. At this meeting 
Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian of the University 
of Minnesota, gave a most interesting informal 
talk on the sociological beginnings and the new 
trends of the library movement. 

Judge Devaney, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, spoke on the constitution 
of the United States and on the work of the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota. 

Eva Le Gallienne gave plans for her “Little 
Theater’? movement. 

Paul Leyssac, a member of Eva Le Gallienne’s 
cast, gave readings from Hans Andersen, and 
also several amusing monologues. 

Contemporary drama was the subject of one 
talk given by Mr. James Gray, of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, and modern novelists was the topic 
of a second lecture. 

The students were most fortunate in hearing 
a talk by Eugene Ormandy, Director of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, reminiscent of Arturo 
Toscanini. 

Most of the students attended the last meet- 
ing of the Twin City Catalogers’ Round Table. 

Sister Cecil and Mrs. John F. Lord, members 
of the Library School Faculty, spoke at the 





Nativity Parent Teachers’ Meeting on Chil- 
dren’s interest in reading. 

Marie Schrempf ’34 gave an hour’s talk to 
the freshmen of Derham Hall High School on 
the history of printing. 


Library Positions 

Katherine Lee ’32 accepted a position as 
rataloger at the Georgian Court College Library, 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 

Louise Jansen ’33 began work April 2 at 
Notre Dame University. 

Georgina Nickolay ’33 who under CWA was 
in the Government Documents Section of the 
Reference Department of the University of 
Minnesota, is now assisting part time in the 
Catalog Department of the University Library. 

Sister Rita Claire ’34 and Sister Rose Loyola 
’34 will begin their work in the Library when 
they return to St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Indiana, in June. 

Anne Capeti ’34 who has been assisting a few 
hours every week in the St. Paul Public Library 
has a temporary position for the summer in the 
Branch Department of the Library. 

Under the Civil Works Administration the 
eleven of our graduates who were unemployed 
secured or were given the opportunity for tem- 
porary library positions in the states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Other Activities 


Sister Cecil has been offered a scholarship 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. She will 
study the history of children’s literature in one 
or more countries under the direction of the 
University of London. 

Sister Cecil’s paper on Children’s Reading 
appeared in the April issue of the Catholic 
School Journal. 

At the Fourth All-Minnesota Model League 
of Nations Assembly which was held at the 
College April 13th and 14th, fifteen colleges 
participated. Students of the Library School 
took an active part, three members holding 
offiicial positions: Anne Capeti ’34, President of 
the League; Bernadette Becker ’34, President of 
Pan-American Conference; Molly Barstow ’34, 
Secretary general. 

At the Mendel Hall Open House two exhibits 
were put up by the Library School students. 
The one of science books included some of interest 
to the youngest reader as well as the scholar. 
The section of free material attracted many. 

A second display on the history of printing 
gave the story of man’s progress from A to Z. 
It opened with the history of speech and the 
alphabet and closed with the private printing 
presses of America. Part of this display has 
been moved to the exhibit cases in the Library 
School where it will remain for the summer. 

Sister Marik Creciiia, 
Director. 





SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 

IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Mankato Teachers College 
School Libraries—The aim is to familiarize 
the student with the essentials of library organ- 
ization and usage adapted to the needs of the 
elementary school and the high school, for the 
purpose of training teachers who wish to do part- 


schools. The course 
book selection and 
Four quarter hour credits. 
Emma WIECKING, 
Librarian. 


time library work in 
includes administration, 
practice work. 


Winona State Teachers College 


We are offering this summer a four quarter 
credit course in School Library Methods, cover- 
ing classification, cataloging, and school library 
administration. This work is given once in two 
years, alternating with a course which includes 
reference and book selection. These courses are 
planned for students who wish to prepare them- 
selves for part time library work. 

Mivprep L. Evasrrom, 
Librarian. 





RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
Non-Fiction 


Overstreet, Harry Allen. (Guide to civilized 
loafing. Norton, 1934, 2.00. 301 
Informal and readable suggestions for de- 

veloping one’s resources and hobbies, this book 

is a useful addition to the growing list of books 
on the uses of leisure time. 

Lippman, Walter. The United States in world 
affairs, an account of American foreign rela- 
tions, 1933. Harper, 1934, 3.00. 327 
This is the third annual survey of the position 

of America as a world power and a part of the 

world economy. Much used in the study of 
international affairs. 

Walser, Frank. The art of conference. Harper, 
1933, 3.00. 328 
In the interests of adult education, this de- 

scription of group discussion, with plans for 

conducting meetings, the leaders’ part, the social 
significance of the movement, will be useful. 

It analyzes typical conferences. 

Gilfillan, Lauren. I went to Pit college. 
Viking, 1934, 2.50. 331.8 
A young college girl lives for a time among 

the destitute Pennsylvania miners. Her experi- 

ences are an addition to the picture of “how the 
other half lives’ —an appalling environment for 
children. 

Wald, Lillian D. Windows on Henry Street. 
Little, 1934, 3.00. 331.8 
The author’s years at the Henry Street Set- 

tlement in New York have meant friendships 

and experiences of the greatest variety. En- 
couraging is the progress in the Settlement’s 
work. 

Davis, Horace Webber. Money sense; an 
introduction to personal economy. McGraw, 
1934, 2.00. 332 
Addressed to young people, this makes a 

timely and wide appeal—on ways of buying, 

saving, losing money, about life insurance, 
installment buying, speculation and a balanced 
personal life. Readable. 

Stevens, William Oliver. The correct thing. 
Sears, 1934, 1.75. 395 
Written by a young man and for young men, 

this is a common sense and humorous treatment 

of a matter important to them. 

Ryder, Violet. Make your own job; oppor- 
tunities in unusual vocations. Wilson, 1933, 
2.00. 607 





The experiences of fifty men and women in 
small business enterprises present a wide range 
of varying vocations—children’s furniture, driv- 
ing instruction, cleaning houses, collecting bills, 
cleaning cars, etc. May be useful to those now 
unemployed. 

Dowell, Austin A. 
the export market. 


The American farmer and 
University of Minnesota, 
1934, 2.00. 631.1 
Considers crop and livestock production, 
rural population trends, problems of agricultural 
surplus, ete. ‘Will aid in understanding some 
of the national recovery acts.” 

Brande, Dorothe2z. Becoming a writer. Har- 
court, 1934, 2.00. 808 
Excellent advice for the beginning writer, by 

an experienced teacher. Not so much literary 

rules and style, but the writer’s mental and 
emotional attitude is stressed. Useful for many 
who are now turning to this field. 

Fisher, Mrs. Derothea Frances Canfield. 
Tourists accommodated; some scenes from 
present-day life in Vermont, written by D. C. 
Fisher out of experiences, cheerful and other- 
wise, of her neighbors in the North District 
of Arlington, Vermont. Harcourt, 1934, 
.75 (paper). 812 
“The eccentricities both of the travellers and 

the natives furnish some good fun.”’ Changes and 

adaptations have been suggested. 

Kingsley, Sidney. Men in white. Covici, 
1933, 2.00. 812 
A current Broadway success and the Pulitzer 

prize play presents the problems of the young 

medical man, in a hospital setting. Is now a 

moving picture, also. 

Brigham, Albert Perry. 
continent: Minnesota American 
Book, 1934, 1.32. 910.1 
The first eighty pages in this geography are 

devoted to our state, a contribution of Joseph R. 

Schwendman of Moorhead Teachers College. 

Rothery, Agnes Edwerds. Sweden, the land 
and the people. Viking, 1934, 3.00 914.8 
“Delightfully written book, fresh in its style 

and up-to-date in its information.” Useful 

chapters, also, on the lumber industry, cooper- 
ative. societies, and managed currency. 

Hubbard, Mrs. Margaret Carson. 
blame; an African adventure. Minton, 
1934, 3.00. 916 
In fiction there has been ‘‘Sally in Rhodesia.” 

In fact there is this account of a young couple’s 

courageous efforts to collect and photograph 

African animals against almost hopeless odds. 

Told with modesty and a sense of humor. Many 

readers will like this. 

Jones, Edgar De Witt. 
today: intimate appraisals of 
leaders. Bobbs, 1933, 2.00. 
Contemporary American 

denominations. 

Toksvig, Signe. Life of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Harcourt, 1933, 3.00. 921 
“It is a living Andersen who emerges from 

the pages of this deeply felt and well-rounded 

book.”” Many Minnesotans will appreciate this 
book. 

Lagerlof, Selma Ottiliana Lovisa. Memories 
of my childhood; further years at Marbacka. 
Doubleday, 1934, 2.50. 921 


Our home state and 


edition. 


No one to 


American preachers of 
thirty-two 

920 
preachers of all 
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Librarians will find as many readers for this 
volume as for Marbacka. 


Rittenhouse, Jessie Belle.” My house of life; 
an autobiography. Houghton, 1934, 3.50. 921 
The well known compiler of verse anthologies 

preserves a valuable picture of her childhood 

days on a New York farm. Should appeal to 
young people, too. 


Wharton, Mrs. Edith Newbold Jones. A 
backward glance. Appleton-Century, 1934, 
3.00. 921 
A distinguished novelist reviews her life and 

friendships with other literary people. Valuable 

picture of a social world now of the past. 


Lengyel, Emil. The new deal in Europe. 
Funk, 1934, 2.00. 940.5 
Political and social developments in Ger- 

many, Italy, Russia and Sweden are presented 

by an “able political reporter’? who “clarifies 
many perplexing issues.” 


Barnes, Joseph, ed. Empire in the East. 
Doubleday, 1934, 3.75. 950 
“Well planned and carefully unified sym- 

posium on America’s interest in the Orient.” 

There are chapters on the Japanese dilemma, 

Soviet Siberia, changing markets, missionaries 

of Empire, the open door, peace or war, etc., by 

such people as Owen Lattimore, Pearl Buck, 

Nathaniel Peffer. The lack of an index is 

unfortunate. 


Curran, Hugh A. The government of Minne- 
sota. Syndicate Printing Co., 1934, .75 
(stiff cloth cover). 977.6 
Every Minnesota librarian will use many 

times this book on our government, schools, 

naturel resources, care of defectives, highway 
department, government in county, city and 
villages and our state finances. 


Fiction 


Bottome, Phyllis. Private worlds. Houghton 
1934, 2.50. 

Against the background of a modern hospital 
for mental patients is the story of its new super- 
intendent and his two assistant doctors, one of 
them a woman. Dramatic, unusual and of 
jnterest. 

Corbett, Elizabeth Frances. 
the river. Reynal, 1934, 2.00. 
Not another Mrs. Meigs story. It is bright 

and entertaining—better popular fiction, with 

a touch of mystery. 

Drake, Francis. Big flight. Little, 1934, 2.00. 
A young aviation engineer, with his inven- 

tion, provides one of the few good stories about 

the industry. Special appeal to boys and young 
men. 

Gibbs, Jeanette Clarke Phillips. 
Mother. Little, 1934, 2.00. 

The father is best presented in this amusing 
drama of a woman writer’s household where 
everything is-“copy for Mother,” a fact her 
daughter bitterly resents. 

Hillgarth, Alan. Black mountain. 
1934, 2.50. 

A young Bolivian Indian tries to become like 
the white man, but a revolution turns him back 
to his own people to carry on the traditions of 
the Incas. Valuable for its setting. 


House across 


Copy for 


Knopf, 





LIBRARY AIDS 
American Library Association 


Booklist Books, 1933, is the annual, clas- 
sified and annotated list of books which have 
been found most useful in libraries. Librarians 
who do not subscribe to the Booklist should buy 
this yearly selection. A special feature is the 
list of technical books, compiled by Donald 
Hendry. With a heavy paper cover the price 
is 65 cents. 

Reference Books of 1931-1933 have been 
selected by Miss Mudge. Over 600 reference 
books are described and evaluated, including 
new works, new editions. This is the third 
supplement to Mudge’s Guide to Reference 
Books. Its price is 1.25. 

Classification: an introductory manual, 
may be said to take the place of the pamphlet 
by Corinne Bacon which was first published in 
1916, though no attempt has been made by the 
author, Margaret M. Herdman, to approach the 
subject in the same way. It is a brief, simple 
manual, priced 35 cents. 

Books of General Interest for Today’s 
Readers, compiled by Doris M. Hoit, is a 
necessary buying list for all libraries. It is an 
up-to-date grouping of some 900 books intended 
especially for leaders of emergency adult educa- 
tion programs but useful also as a general book 
selection aid. Because so few simple adult 
books on subjects of timely interest exist, it has 
often been necessary to list the nearest approach 
to the desired type. Titles are informally 


grouped, briefly annotated and marked with 
symbols to indicate the degree of simplicity. 
Inexpensive editions are noted wherever pos- 


sible. 


Price 25 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Publications of the University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1933, is a catalog which Minne- 
sota librarians should consult to make sure that 
they miss no books and pamphlets which should 
be in all Minnesota libraries. Write to the Press 
in Minneapolis. 

Gold Star List of American Stories, 
1821-1934 is for sale from the Public Library at 
er gr N. Y., for 25 cents. The compilers 
of this issue believe that the new titles added 
“‘show a distinct literary character.” The titles 
are grouped as usual, with a special list of fifty 
English novels since 1914. 

Novels and History of the Forty-Eight 
States, compiled by Margaret A. Norton, 50 
Morningside Drive, New York City, is a list of 
two or three titles, fiction and non-fiction, repre- 
senting each state. The selections are intended 
to give the background which will characterize 
each state for newcomers. Write the compiler 
for the price of this mimeographed list. 

Creative Discussion, third edition, revised 
and enlarged by Alfred D. Sheffield, is a state- 
ment of method for leaders and members of dis- 
cussion groups and conferences. In communities 
where informal adult education classes are being 
held, this will be suggestive to the leaders. It is 
for sale, 50 cents, from the Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Youth Never Comes Again, by Clinch 
Calkins, may be obtained from the Committee 
on Unemployed Youth, 450 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
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City for 25 cents. It suggests many positive 
and practical ways in which communities may 
serve this important group during these difficult 
times. Important. 

Current Probiems in American History, 
by William A. Hamm, is a brief and “splendid 
summary of recent American history” which 
should be very useful for club programs and dis- 
cussion groups since it takes up any number of 
topics of 1934 interest. It is published for fifty 
cents by the College Entrance Book Company, 
104 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Wanted 
American Library Association Bulletin, 
v. 9, 1915. This volume is missing from the file 
of the Library Division. If any library has bor- 
rowed it and neglected to return it, or can supply 
the unbound numbers we should be very glad 
to receive it as we want our file to be complete. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 

The exhibit of Mother Goose and Treasure 
Island editions, along with the ten-cent books 
mentioned in the March number of Library 
Notes and News, was asked for at once. They 
have been. at the Buhl Public Library, are now at 
Waseca and are soon to go to the public library 
at St. Peter. We will be glad to send them to 
other libraries during the summer. 

The winter and spring months have been 
exceedingly busy ones. CWS assistance alone 
made it possible to handle the hundreds of 
reference requests at all satisfactorily. 

Requests for material from the educational 
advisors in the CCC camps have been received 
daily, as well as many from those doing adult 
education work. The great dearth of books in 
rural schools for use with the new curriculum 
has resulted in an unusually heavy demand for 
them from the traveling library. Our book 
buying for the fall will largely be in these fields. 

There are two new mimeographed lists avail- 
able, on gardening and biography—each made by 
a practice student from the University of Minne- 
sota Library School. 

New books added to the open shelf are: 
Kantor. Long remember. 

Oliver. Business as usual. 

Renard. Ridgways. 

Walker. Fireweed. 

Alschuler. Two to six. 

Anderson. Happy childhood. 

Asquith. More or less about myself. 
Beard. A century of progress. 

Cressey. China’s geographic foundations. 
Daviot. Richard of Bordeaux. 
Faulkner. America; its history and people. 
Foster. Busy childhood. 

Gade. Life of Cardinal Mercier. 

Haire. American costume book. 

Halle. Woman in Soviet Russia. 
Jorgenson. History of Norwegian literature. 
Josephson. Robber barons. 

Karski. Poland past and present. 
Kemmerer. Kemmerer on money. 
Mehnert. Youth in Soviet Russia. 
Meier-Graefe. Vincent Van Gogh. 
Morris. Digging in the Southwest. 
Packard. Nations at work. 

Phillips. Paderewski. 

Reavey. Soviet literature. 





Rheinhardt. Josephine. 
Roman. Josephine. 
Roosevelt. On our way. 
Shaw. Too good to be true, ete. 
Stevens. Garden flowers in color. 
Stuart. Healthy childhood. 
Symes. Rebel America. 
Willis. Contemporary banking. 
Winston. Robert E. Lee. 
Miuprep L. Meruven, 
Librarian. 





PERSONAL 

Gratia A. Countryman as president of the 
American Library Association went to New York 
in April to formally accept the final payment to 
the A. L. A. on the endowment fund from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Miss Countryman also 
attended a meeting of the Library Extension 
Board in Nashville, where the Tennessee Valley 
project was inspected. On the evening of April 
27th, Miss Countryman gave a report of her 
recent trip, before the Minneapolis Staff Associa- 
tion, following a dinner in the cafeteria. She 
gave a most interesting account of the Ten- 
nessee Valley project, with its splendid oppor- 
tunity for developing a regional library. 

Mrs. John C. Gillespie of the St. Paul Public 
Library will sail from New York June 2nd for a 
brief trip abroad. 

Mr. Raymond C. Lindquist, formerly of the 
St. Paul Public Library, now Librarian of the 
United States Penitentiary Annex, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, has been awarded a Fellowship for a 
study of the reading habits of prisoners and the 
preparation of reading courses, under the direc- 
tion of Columbia University. 

Mrs. Hovig of the Hospital Service was 
appointed chairman for the next meeting of the 
Hospital Librarians of the Twin Cities. Plans 
are being made for a meeting following the 
A. L. A. Conference in June. 

Jennie E. Baker, librarian of the Lake City 
Public Library has resigned her position after 
thirty years’ service. 

Mrs. Sara W. McIntyre, who has been an 
assistant in the Carleton College library, has 
been elected librarian at Lake City, beginning 
May Ist. 

Mrs. Helen Teeter, librarian of the Aitkin 
Public Library was married March 28th to 
Mr. Harry Banker. 


In Memoriam 


Clara M. Penfield, assistant cataloger, Min- 
nesota Historical Society Library, 1921-1932, 
died January 19th, after a long illness. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Hennepin County Institute—The Spring 
institute of the Hennepin County librarians was 
held at the Bloomington School on May 12th. 
_ Miss Countryman told of her trip to New 
York to accept the final gift from the Carnegie 
Corporation to the A.L. A. endowment and also 
reported on the Tennessee Valley project. She 
described the remarkable engineering and hous- 
ing projects and the plans for educational and 
recreational opportunities including libraries. 
Mary Rothrock, librarian of Knoxville, has been 
made consulting librarian for the region, and has 
mapped out an area extending fifty miles in 


every direction from Knoxville, in which library 
service will be given. 

Out-of-date Material in Up-to-date Li- 
braries was the topic chosen by Mr. F. K. 
Walter, librarian of the University. He said 
that no library building is ever large enough, and 
it becomes necessary to keep down accumula- 
tions, but material is not necessarily useless 
because it is old. Certain things must be pre- 
served, especially local material—newspapers, 
programs and pictures, illustrated books, old 
children’s books. It is of interest to check up 
on what used to be read, as typical of the times. 
Keep worth-while books which have lost im- 
mediate popularity, but keep them out of sight 
and bring out a few at a time. An exhibit of 
What Our Fathers and Mothers Read or What 
Our Ancestors were Like might be of interest. 
His final word of advice was ‘‘Know your stock— 
Why it is worth putting out. Treat old things 
as novelties, not as discards.” 

Katherine Yerxa, assistant in the Reader’s 
Aid Department of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, displayed and briefly reviewed a num- 
ber of books which had proved interesting to 
new readers. The new A. L. A. list entitled 
Books of General Interest was recommended as 
an excellent list of readable books. 

For readers in popular science she suggested: 
Garbedian— Major mysteries of science. 
Dietz—Story of science. 

Mather—Old Mother Earth. 
Darrow—Through science to God. 

Among popular books of general interest 
she mentioned: 

Wadsworth—Charm by choice. 
Burnham—Round the world on a penny. 
Waln—House of exile. 

Wiggam— Marks of an educated man. 

For readers interested in economics she 
recommended: 

Woodward—Primer of money 
Chase—A new deal. 

Overstreet—We move in new directions. 
Roosevelt—On our way. 
Parsons—Stream of history. 

Miss Yerxa said that a new type of reader is 
coming to the library for the first time, and she 
related personal experiences illustrating the 
problem of finding the right book. She con- 
cluded that it is only as we win the confidence of 
our patrons that we can share their pleasure in 
the new world that is being opened through 
books. 

A delicious luncheon served in the Home 
Economics room was followed by the usual roll- 
eall, at which each librarian reported on recent 
activities in her library. Mrs. White of Mound 
brought with her some excellent booklets of 
magazine studies made as part of the new cur- 
riculum on use of libraries. 

Koochiching County—With CWA help, 
full-time librarians were placed in the libraries 
at Northome, Big Falls and Littlefork. The 
result was a noticeable increase in adult read- 
ing and a gain in circulation in these three places 
during the month of February of 929 over last 
year. 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Belle Plaine—At a meeting called in Novem- 
ber, to consider reopening of the library, it was 
decided that a library board should be created 





with representatives from various organizations. 
The borough has redecorated the room, and 
provided a new floor, and window-shades. The 
library has been open Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons since Feb- 
ruary Ist. A charge of 10 cents for children’s 
ecards and 25 cents for adults is made. Harold 
Albrecht is librarian. 

Hinckley—The Women’s Study Club has 
undertaken the organization of a public library 
in Hinckley. A library association with a mem- 
bership fee of 50 cents has been organized. 

Litchfield—The Public Library has just 
completed its thirtieth year, having opened 
May 17, 1904. Its history has been one of 
steadily increasing usefulness, with fine support 
and appreciation from the community. County 
as well as village has been served. 

The library opened with 600 books and has 
now over 8,000. 

The Council has just voted to lay a new 
floor covering and refinish the wood work. Two 
new stacks have just been added to the base- 
ment shelving to take care of the overflow of 
books and periodicals. The County Commis- 
sioners have just made a grant of $200 and the 
Women’s Club a gift of $15. 


Finance and Administration 

Aitkin—Owing to a decrease in annual 
income from $1000 to $600 this year, the hours 
of opening have been reduced to two days each 
week, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Graceville—The public library has received 
contributions from Tara and Parnell townships, 
whose residents are allowed free use of the 
library. 

Montevidec—A ‘Forgiveness Week’ was 
held at the library March 5-10 when books 
could be returned without fines, and fines on 
cards were cancelled. At the same time re- 
registration of borrowers was started. 


Library Buildings 

Rochester—A gift of property for a new 
library building has been made by the Mayo 
Properties Association and accepted by the 
Library Board and City Council. The library 
board has a sinking fund for a building of about 
$51,000. According to the terms of the gift the 
building must be completed before July 1, 1936. 

Wadena—Plans for a municipal auditorium 
and gymnasium, to be erected on the school 
grounds, are going forward. The present plan 
includes a room 45 by 25 for the library, which 
serves both public and school. 


Library Eenefits 


An Evening of Swedish Music, at the 
Woman’s Club Assembly in Minneapolis, was 
given under the direction of Carl G. Berggren 
of the Minneapolis Symphony orchestra, the 
proceeds to be used for the purchase of Swedish 
compositions for the library. 

Benefit programs were given at Detroit 
Lakes and Litchfield, library teas at Colum- 
bia Heights and Sandstone (proceeds $31.82) 
a bake sale at Farmington, a card party at 
Fulda, and a penny carnival given by two 
women’s clubs at Canby, which netted $84.78. 
Emulating their elders, fourteen children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12 put on a library 


benefit show in a garage, from the proceeds of 
which 50 cents was given to the library. 


Gifts 


Carleton College library has received $5000 
from the Carnegie foundation for the purchase 
of books, the amount to be divided among 
several departments. 

Faribault—The last of four murals given 
by Mrs. Anna M. Buckham to the Buckham 
Memorial Library has been placed in the reading 
room of the library. The series, depicting life 
in the ancient Greek city states was painted 
by Prof. Alfred J. Hyslop, associate professor 
of art at Carleton College. 


Book-Drives 

March 17th was Community Service day in 
American Legion auxiliary circles. Mrs. Richard 
Mueller of Springfield, state community service 
chairman, designated the day as Library day, 
and urged that units throughout the state con- 
centrate on library service, aiding the libraries 
in their own communities. 

In Minneapolis, a total of 5925 books and 
over 5000 magazines were collected. 

Collection of books and gifts in other places 
have been reported at Appleton, Fairmont 
($20 in cash), Graceville ($5), Grand Rapids, 
Lake Crystal ($10), Paynesville, and Preston. 
Donations were also made to school libraries at 
Gibbon, Moose Lake (benefit dance), and 
Wheaton. 

A drive for books carried on by CWA workers 
in Bemidji brought in nearly 300 volumes. 

At Cambridge the Legion Auxiliary in addi- 
tion to a gift of books met with the Community 
Club one evening and mended 120 books. 

Book showers have been successful at 
Mankato, where about 500 books besides cash 
gifts amounting to $15.24 were received, at 
Mapleton where a book shower sponsored by 
the Mapleton Enterprise brought in over 200 
books, and Mabel where April 11th and 14th 
were shower days for the library. 

Other gifts noted are: 

Graceville—$9.09 from the treasury of the 
former MacDowell Club. 

Lake Crystal—$10 from the American 
Legion and $11.18 from the Crystal Study Club. 

New York Mills—70 books from the Fergus 
Falls Public Library and $7 from the QQ club. 

Red Wing—$102.81 from the Bessie Foot 
estate. 

Stillwater—A set of 12 illustrated volumes 
entitled “St. Croix and Mississippi Valley, 
Stillwater to La Crosse’ from Miss Katherine 
Sullivan of Seattle. 

The silk flag given by the women of Stillwater 
to Company B, Ist Minnesota, in 1861, now 
hangs in the library protected by a glass frame. 

Waseca—The Civic Improvement League 
has given a small fund to the school library to 
establish a rental collection of late books. 

Detroit Lakes—Trimming of the shrubs and 
plants on the library grounds was donated by 4 
nurseryman, who had recently come to town. 


Publicity and Social Activities 
Preston—On March 3rd, The Browning 
Club and the Study Club held open house, 
giving the people of Preston an opportunity to 
inspect the newly decorated library. A benefit 
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tea was served, netting $30.00, which will be 
used in making the room more attractive. A 
good second hand reed davenport, rocker and 
reading lamp have been bought. 

Florence D. Love, librarian at Faribault 
gave a talk on books to the Senior Girls Club, 
Marion Phillips of Moorhead spoke at the 
Glyndon P. T. A. on Suitable Reading for Chil- 
dren, and Alma Penrose, St. Cloud, has given 
talks on the library before the Junior H. S. P. T. 
A. and the Reading Room Society. 

A series of lectures on the Appreciation of 
Modern Drama were given in the Club room at 
the Minneapolis Public Library by Miss Mary 
Brewer. 

The series of lectures on current events and 
new books has been continued at South St. 
Paul. 

Exhibits of interest include: 

Roosevelt exhibit from the Roosevelt Mem- 
orial Association, N. Y., at Buhl, editions of 
Mother Goose, Treasure Island and Alice in 
Wonderland and 10-cent books from the library 
Division at Buhl, a collection of bird-houses 
lent by a Mapleton resident to Mankato, a 
collection of clay models by High School stu- 
dents at Owatonna, an exhibit and demonstra- 
tion of fine binding from the Hertzberg Bindery, 
Des Moines at Owatonna, Historical essays 
written by rural school children at Stillwater, 
and a display of minerals in Winona. 





MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CENSUS 


A library census was taken on March 12th 
under the direction of the Professional Com- 
mittee of the Staff. 

The Survey of a Day’s Work conducted by 
the Racine Public Library was used as a model, 
adding record of attendance as well as regis- 
tration, circulation and reference work. 

The day chosen happened to be an un- 
seasonably warm day, so that the attendance 
was far below normal, yet the total attendance 
was 27,789 men, women and children. 

Circulation, altho from 10 to 20 per cent less 
than average, reached a total of 21,867 books and 
magazines. To this should be added the sum of 
521 pamphlets and clippings, 420 bound news- 
papers, 1909 pictures, 610 lantern slides, 112 
musie scores, and a set of 30 flags of all nations. 
This last item was for use at a party given by 
the University Faculty Women’s Club. A 
duplicate file has been made of all books circu- 
lated, to be kept for more detailed analysis. 

In comparing the figures of circulation with 
those of attendance, it was discovered that 
almost everywhere the attendance exceeded the 
number of books drawn. 

Including all questions asked both over the 
telephone and over the library desks, there was 
a total of 8,578 routine questions, which means 
calls for books, inquiries for borrowers’ cards, 
information about library hours, and such 
questions as could be immediately answered. 
In addition to routine questions there were 1,825 
reference questions, which covered a wide variety 
of subjects and were recorded for future study. 
One patron of the Business Branch said the 
information given him that day was worth 
$25,000. The total number of questions, both 
routine and reference, was 10,400. 

A census of the Hennepin County branches 
was made on the same day, with reports from 21 


libraries and the book truck. There was a total 
attendance of 2,293, a circulation of 3000 books 
and 89 pictures, and the sum of 513 questions. 
Further analysis of the material will b made by 
the Publicity Committee. 





CWA PROJECTS 


Additional reports of CWA projects have 
been received. 

At Alexandria, in addition to painting the 
walls and ceilings the linoleum was painted with 
a common fioor enamel (containing more varnish 
than ordinary floor paint) and brass strips were 
placed over the worn seams. 

At Sauk Center, worn places in the floor 
were patched with mule-hide roofing, and the 
entire floor painted with a 50-50 mixture of dust- 
color floor paint and Flint floor finish. 

At Preston, the old cork linoleum which was 
badly worn at the seams was taken up and all 
cut over. Strips of green were set in giving it 
a tiled effect. 

At Thief River Falls, after a thorough 
scrubbing of the cork carpet, it was oiled and 
varnished with a quick-drying varnish. 


Cleaning Books 


When CWA help was available it seemed 
advisable to attempt cleaning some of the 
soiled juvenile books. First soap and water 
were used but the Superintendent of Buildings 
suggested that the cleaning material being used 
on the walls might be more effective. This was 
Uvo, a powder which was dissolved in warm 
water. A piece of cheese cloth wrung out of this 
solution was rubbed on the books. The books 
thoroughly dried and a liquid wax, Dribright, 
then rubbed into the fabric. In the case of 
rebound books only a little was necessary. No 
doubt any soap cleaning powder not hard on the 
hands, and any liquid wax would be equally 
effective. Those mentioned happened to be 
be used for other purposes in the Duluth 
Public Library. This method seemed par- 
ticularly effective for light blue and orange 
colored books. The results seem to be lasting. 

R. A. H. 

Fulda—The work of repairing and catalog- 
ing the library which was begun as a CWA pro- 
ject has been continued by members of the 
Fulda Reading Club. 

St. Cloud Teachers College Library—The 
recataloging project begun by CWA workers is 
being continued by the FERA students. Under 
the direction of the library staff a complete re- 
organization is being carried on, old cards are 
being replaced, more subject headings added, 
old and valuable editions are placed in the 
Historical collection. 

Clippings, programs, college catalogs, courses 
of study are being arranged and made available, 
the picture file renovated, and government 
documents organized and cataloged. 


The University of Minnesota Library 

Federal Aid students are continuing the 
work begun by CWA workers in the winter 
quarter. Bibliographies are being compiled, 
duplicates and gifts sorted, and exchange lists 
prepared for use in making exchanges with 
other institutions. A very considerable number 
of worth-while volumes has already been re- 
ceived as a result of this work and more expected 





in the future. The library has also benefited 
considerably by gifts from various schools and 
small public libraries throughout the state. 
Many of these have sent to the library such 
books as were no longer needed in their own 
collections. These have helped fill gaps in our 
files and have served as extra copies of books 
needed for class use and as a basis for exchange 
for other material with other libraries. 
F. K. W. 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
M. R. Vevle, Superintendent 
Mary Heenan, Librarian 

The 1932 catalog of the library in Braille 
with its supplement has been brailled at the 
School. This is the first time the School has 
been able to render such a service to its patrons. 
Highteen sets of this two-volume work are ready 
and more are being prepared for distribution to 
the reading blind of the state. At present there 
are 220 such readers using the library of the 
State School. This library is looking forward 
to the use of the “talking book.’ Orders for 


three of these machines have been placed and 
new developments in the activities of the library 
are being eagerly awaited. 


The Talking Book 


A new door to literature has been opened to 
the blind through the Talking Book which the 
American Foundation for the Blind has now 
developed to the point of manufacture. 

The Talking Book reproducer is a combina- 
tion electric phonograph and radio set contained 
in a single unit. It may be equipped with head 
phones or a loud speaker. 

As soon as a plan can be put into effect to 
equip a reasonable number of blind people with 
talking machines, the Library of Congress will 
establish Talking Book libraries operated in 
conjunction with the present Braille libraries 
for the blind throughout the United States. 

Miss Anna E. Caldwell, of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, has been in Minnesota, 
securing cooperation of various organizations in 
placing machines in institutions and localities 
where they are needed. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 








ATTENTION, SCHOOL LIBRARIANS! 


Fortunately the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion is to meet August 30th and 3ist and Sep- 
tember Ist at the Sunset Beach Hotel, Glenwood. 

All of the sessions will be of interest to school 
librarians because all librarians are concerned 
with the Minne ota Planning Committee’s work. 
Friday, August 31st, a luncheon will be held 
with Eunice Speer, Bemidji Teachers College 
as chairman, for the discussion of Library work 
with children and young people. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to Book Reviews. Full 
announcement will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. Include this valuable conference in your 


summer plans! - i 





A. L. A. MEMBERSHIPS 


The American Library Association is an 
organization in which librarians in all kinds of 
libraries unite to further the interests of li- 
brarianship everywhere. It is the voice of the 
librarians of America leading toward a better 
understanding of the library as an intellectual 
and social force. 

The A. L. A. depends upon the loyal support 
and suggestions of every librarian. It is a cooper- 
ative enterprise. All librarians are affected by 
its strength or weakness. Minnesota librarians 
have shown a very fine spirit of cooperation. 

What is my part? is the question for each 
of us. 

There is no coercion on the part of the various 
membership committees. Their purpose is to 
explain plans. Let us all carefully consider the 
various types of membership as they are pre- 
sented knowing that no criticism of our decision 
will be made. Miss Cora Beatty, A. L. A. 
Membership secretary, sent the following 
statement: 
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Individual Membership 


“Personal individual membership is first. 
Of course section membership is contingent on 
A. L. A. membership, and contributing member- 
ships provide support in excess of the normal 
membership fee. As such, they are doubly 
appreciated. 

“Tt is not the idea or intention that special 
memberships taken by groups shall in any way 
be a substitute for the professional obligation to 
support the Association individually to the ex- 
tent of a personal A. L. A. membership.” 


Section Membership 


“The School Libraries Section of the Amer- 
ican Library Association,” states Miss Anna 
Kennedy, the chairman, “needs members be- 
cause it is important to have all school librarians 
consciously organized in the one _ professional 
group and because the section can carry on and 
expand its program only if it has the improved 
financial backing which will come from the pay- 
ment of dues by those who are actively con- 
cerned with school library work. 

“Membership in the A. L. A. ($3) is essential 
for section membership. The association’s year 
is the calendar year, beginning January Ist. 
The annual section dues are 50 cents. Many 
prefer to pay $1 for two years. Names and 
money should be sent to the treasurer of the 
Section: Miss Charlotte E. Smith, Librarian, 
Harrison Technical High School, 2850 West 24th 
Street, Chicago, IIl.”’ 


Contributing Membership 
The School Librarians in Minnesota gave 


three contributing memberships ($25 each, 
totaling $75) in 1932. The A. L. A. asks’ that 
we continue them this year. This is not intended 
to interfere with any personal or section mem- 
bership. Whatever you are able to do will be 
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appreciated though a very small sum. Contrib- 
uting memberships afford the part-time li- 
brarian as well as the full-time librarian an 
opportunity to participate. 





THREE VIEWS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Librarians from three school systems have 
recently given expression to their views on the 
place of the library in the school. The first two 
are in consolidated schools of 532 and 707 pupils. 
It is evident that they are of the same mind as 
the two librarians in the largest city of our state 
with its 90, 073 pupils. 





*LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS 
by 
Mrs. Jessie H. Parsons, 
Teacher Librarian, Elk River 


School used to be a discipline; it still is, 
just as life is, but it does not now discipline by 
repeating one activity; for, like all “exercise,” 
that makes for hardening rather than flexible 
adaptability. Virtue used to be learned by 
memorized precept and watched in conscious 
example. Books, too, were dissected and put 
together in compilations that fitted study 
courses and lacked life. It would be too bad to 
return to these means of learning. 

School now is an apprenticeship for the craft 
of building life out of all the materials that can 
be reached. Schooling’s first essential is making 
a pattern for thinking. To make patterns that 
are practical requires great familiarity with the 
materials of life, their variety and qualities, a 
familiarity acquired by practice. This material 
of life (stored for use) is in books; the practice 
is reading. A reasonable ability resulting from 
this apprenticeship makes a journeyman or 
independent living pattern maker of life. An 
ability to design and create new forms is mastery. 
The craft is first taught in the library of the 
school. 

Education never stops nor can it be deputized 
(to editors and adaptors) or “like distilled 
waters it becomes harmless and flashy.’”’ The 
need and use of libraries in schools is for handi- 
ness of the largest possible store of materials 
of life gathered by others. Besides this store 
there exists, certainly, and in quantity, raw 
materials, such as living in unfamiliar scenes and 
unusual experience of which your life in or out 
of school may yield little or by which it may be 
transformed. There also is, always growing, 
the products of each person’s thought. But if 
you are part of the river of social movement, or 
if your mind is to be part of the growing prin- 
ciple of race existence, your thought contains 
and your pattern in some degree is based upon 
some form of most of what has gone before, and 
this is the “stuff” of books. This means many 
books, not a single edition. 

Familiarity with books, like other habits, 
must begin early. Books must be a fundamen- 
tal part besides an elaboration of life. They 
must be about the student of all ages. There is 
small danger of too liberal or too radical reading. 
Minds of students will wander into far and 


*Abstract of talk at library round table, Northwest 
Conference on Current Problems, March 24, 1934. 


dangerous places, and school libraries are more 
selected than most. The student must increase 
his use of his store (of books) as his mind takes 
on skill and by selection see that his pattern 
calls for only the best materials. All the records 
of previous patterns are in books, too, inventories 
of the store. 


This selection is important because con- 
stantly changing invention hurries the maker of 
patterns, but judgment from the whole store is 
essential and not readaptions from compilations 
and texts. These are job lots of material 
handled already by many others. For who has 
the right to select thoughts or to interpret one 
to another or can see even the nearer of future 
hopes, needs, or attempts? 

There is an astonishing grasp in children and 
quiet familiarity and ability to correlate history, 
art, travel, and periodical material. To find in 
our “National Geographic Magazine” the 
Gothic arch carried by French Crusaders into 
Palestine where trees do not grow and where the 
broken arches of these feudal strongholds look so 
strange in a desert of shifting sands teaches more 
about international results of the Crusades than 
any text will. 

A pupil will say that Judith Paris’ going to 
tea at Southey’s and seeing Coleridge’s ab- 
normal boy, after you get Walpole’s feel for the 
Cumberland hills, does more to clear for you the 
influences exerted upon these men than volumes 
of assertion. 


Grafting is not done thoroughly in Biology 
texts, and to give the needful information to a 
boy who has some wild plums to experiment 
upon is making the library a life helper. Also 
when a small Scandinavian brings in a charcoal 
drawing of his father’s house to prove that the 
illustrations in “Ola” are real is to assure the 
library of permanent respect as a real storehouse. 

Texts do not make “full’’ readers. Full read- 
ing fits you into the larger pattern of existence. 
“A man that reads not need have much cunning 
to seem to know that he doth not.” And it is 
that “cunning” unbacked by broad reading that 
is the curse of present existence. It breeds the 
apartness that is the criminal instinct; in it is 
the fear of inferiority that is insanity, as well as 
the wildness of thoughtless leadership so rampant 
today. No understanding starts anywhere 
except on an understanding of all that is passed 
shaped by observation into all that we are and 
see 


Libraries themselves have patterns; for any 
library worthy the name is a complete miniature 


of the greatest library. The classification is 
simpler, but the balance is nearly as complete 
so that when a child is taught to know his library 
he is made familiar with all the libraries of the 
world. In fact the big library is made more 
comprehensible from the smaller model. 

There are parts of education that are frills, 
perhaps, but those are such as trim up certain 
points in life. A library is the farthest from that; 
it underlies all education that is independently 
acquired, and it is the store of material out of 
which all studies are designed. It is as one book 
of human knowledge that has many abridge- 
ments, but familiarity with any one starts the 
understanding of all. Libraries in schools are an 
essential to all education that is independently 
acquired. 











*WHY A SCHOOL LIBRARY? 
By 
Ena A. Thomas, 
Teacher Librarian, Appleton 


The organized school library has grown out 
of, and, with our changing educational objectives 
and curriculums, has become a vital part of our 
changing social order. 

During the reign of the three R’s, the reader 
sufficed as an educational tool. Later in the 
dynasty of the textbook, it was held that the 
text was supreme unto itself. But presently 
educators saw that there should be more pupil 
activity, so the socialized recitation, the project 
and other new methods were introduced. No 
longer did the class study from a textbook alone; 
the text became a guide to further knowledge 
rather than the acme of knowledge on any given 
subject. Individual pupils contributed from 
their general observations, experience and inde- 
pendent study. Additional tools must be fur- 
nished them for this exploring. At first the 
public libraries performed this task; in fact, the 
public library movement really started the idea 
of wide reading, both informational and recrea- 
tional, for individuals, upon which the newer 
educational trends are based. But there must 
be facilities closer at hand. The attorney would 
not keep his reference books in a building on the 
other side of town from his office, so the library 
had to become a part of the school. 

At first the library was only a row of books 
on the teacher’s desk, then a shelf of books in 
each class room, while later a whole room was 
devoted to it. Sometimes the books were not 
readily accessible, however, as the room was 
often little more than a glorified storeroom, open 
only at irregular intervals and with no place 
provided for study. Books began to be organ- 
ized by subjects, so that they could be more 
easily located, and they were moved again to a 
larger room, with a teacher in charge, and tables 
and chairs for study. As standards were raised, 
trained librarians were added to the teaching 
staff so that the best use possible would be made 
of the materials at hand, and so that in ordering 
books the educational criteria could be met. 
At the Appleton high school without the red tape 
attached to securing permission to leave the 
assembly to go to the library, the high school 
pupil has access to books, magazines, pamphlets 
and newspapers during his study periods, with 
a teacher, librarian or student assistant at hand 
to help him. This brief history of the organized 
school library is really a story of the develop- 
ment of the school library at Appleton. 

In the Appleton school library, in addition to 
the 3,165 books, and many pamphlets, the pupils 
may use two daily papers, the local paper and 
thirty of the best magazines. The current topic 
magazines include: Social Studies, Current 
History, Review of Reviews, Literary Digest, 
Illustrated London News, Survey, and Current 
Events for the younger readers. The home 
economics classes use: Better Homes and 
Gardens, Hygeia, and the Parents’ Magazine. 
For the science classes there are: Everybody’s 
Health, Minnesota Conservationist, Popular 
Science, National Geographic Magazine, Nature 
Magazine, Radio News and Scientific American. 


*Excerpt from Appleton Press, May 4, 1934. 


Then there are: Harper’s Magazine, Atlantic 
Monthly, Seribner’s Magazine, Scholastic and 
Readers Digest for the English department; 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, and 
Athletic Journal for the physical education de- 
partment; Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Popular Homecraft for the In- 
dustrial arts group. 

We talk of individualized instruction, and yet 
in stressing the individual, we are making him 
more fully conscious of the mass. Geography is 
no longer a process of memorizing names and 
locating them on a map. It is an exploration into 
the lives and habits of other peoples. History 
is not just a memorizing exercise of dates. 
Instead, it is a study of man’s attempts to live 
together. Educators do not feel that it is essen- 
tial to have the mind crammed with statistics, 
but they do feel that people should know where 
to find these statistics and to be able to evaluate 
them in terms of social relationships. 

We hear much about shorter working days 
and the increased number of leisure hours. Soon 
these will be recognized parts of our economic 
life, if predictions of industrial leaders are true. 
Whether or not this leisure will degrade or 
elevate our people is a question. The schools 
must accept the challenge of the new leisure and 
make definite provisions for guidance. The 
school libraries are trying to do their part by 
furnishing materials and training for the ex- 
ploratory reading habits. This does not mean, 
of course, that the coming generation should be 
a generation of book worms, but that they should 
know how to use printed matter forenjoyment, 
and for instruction in doing things for en- 
joyment. 

The school library, then, is a very integral 
part of the whole educational system of our 
nation. 





*THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
by 
Lois Davidson and Mrs. Marian Kelley, 
High School Librarians, Minneapolis 

An inquiry into the basic value of the library 
in a modern school seems, at first thought, to be 
a quest for the self evident. New methods in 
education and broader curriculums make ob- 
viously increasing demands upon all the printed, 
the visual, the display materials which are the 
essentials of the library workshop. Crowded 
reading rooms, mounting circulation statistics, 
long waiting lists for required books, are in- 
dubitable evidences of the library’s popularity 
and usefulness. 

Educators may ask, however, to what extent 
the library’s service is qualitative rather than 
quantitative. They may search for the changing 
emphasis in school library aims to harmonize 
with the newer pedagogy. Shall we review 
briefly the familiar objectives of the school 
library: 

1. To enrich the curriculum by providing 

reference material for pupils and teachers. 

2. To train pupils in the independent use 

of books and libraries. 

3. To develop the life habit of reading for 

information and pleasure. 


*Prepared at the request of Mr. Carroll Reed, superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis. 











4. To share with other departments in the 
school in training for character. 


To provide reference material is of course 
basic. We shall consider this function in more 
detail later. 


It is the second objective, the training in the 
independent use of books, that has, in the mind of 
the modern librarian, moved from third or 
fourth place to a position of paramount im- 
portance. We have thought that, by placing 
children in contact with encyclopedias, biog- 
raphies, atlases, etc., they would automatically 
be able to use them. We find that it does not 
work out that way. Children must be taught 
to use these tools if they are to become proficient 
and if they are to develop judgment as to the 
best book to consult when information is wanted. 
A series of scientifically planned lessons must 
be followed by frequent tests and _ reviews. 
Ideally of course the class teacher is the person 
who should teach the use of reference books. 
Actually, however, the average teacher of today 
is not herself familiar enough with most of these 
reference tools to present them to the pupils. 
The librarian with her specialized training is best 
fitted to instruct and guide in this field of 
research. 

The modern librarian who stresses the im- 
portance of teaching the use of books, must not 
forget the first problem, that of providing the 
right book at the right time for the right child. 
The librarian must be in close touch with what is 
going on in the classroom. She must be ready 
with pictures, maps, models, charts, books of 
reference, stories with historic background, any 
interesting and pertinent material. She must be 
in friendly cooperation with the teacher. She 
should visit classes; she should invite a class as a 
group to spend a period in the library whenever 
such a project seems relevant to class work. 

She may select groups of books needed for 
intensive study in the classroom. These may 
be loaned for a period, a day, a week, or a longer 
time. There are many reasons why classroom 
libraries can be administered most efficiently 
and helpfully through a central base. For in- 
stance, the school executive or teacher may profit 
from the librarian’s specialized training as 
follows: 


1. Knowledge of book dealers and editions 
is an aid in wise buying. 

2. The librarian is trained to keep an ac- 
cessible and highly usable index to all 
book and pamphlet knowledge in the 
school. 

3. Books, before going into circulation, are 
properly prepared mechanically. The 
library cares for the mending, rebinding, 
and replacing when necessary. The 
librarian may be quicker to see the need 
of these economy producing services than 
the teacher. She also has organized 
methods of finding overdue and _ lost 
books. 


{. The librarian effects the greatest econ- 
omy, with regard to classroom libraries, 
however, by checking time schedules of 
loans, noting circulation statistics within 
the classroom, on individual books and 
sets, to prevent expensive duplication of 
material little used. No one teacher is in 





a position to see how all school reference 
material can be used most expeditiously. 
Classroom libraries, though ideal, may 


prove prohibitively expensive. Decen- 
tralization is usually a costly process. 


Last, the school library must be more than a 
work shop. It is a recreational center. Increas- 
ing leisure time is here. If the school library 
can develop the life habit of reading for informa- 
tion and pleasure, it has achieved one of the 
permanent values of high school education. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY CLUBS 


' Minneapclis—How our laws are made in 
Washington was the topic presented by W. I. 
Nolan at the monthly dinner meeting of the 
Minneapolis school librarians, March 7th, at 
the Y. W.C. A. 


Mr. Nolan is thoroughly familiar with the 
intricacies of committees and the rules of legis- 
lation and the librarians profited by his informal 
clear talk. 


Does Minneapolis need a new charter? was 
the question discussed by John Granger, May 
7th. The dinner was held at the Miller Cafeteria. 

Mr. Granger is a strong advocate of the City 
Manager Plan of city government. The Min- 
neapolis Charter Commission is studying this 
plan. Prof. William Anderson, head of the 
political science department, University of 
Minnesota, is writing the first draught. The 
advantage stated is fixing responsibility upon a 
trained executive who will direct all city business. 

At the March meeting the group voted to 
give one contributing membership to the A. L. A. 

On April 7th at the Y. W. C. A. the time was 
spent upon various details of school library 
administration. A letter from Anna Kennedy, 
chairman of the School Libraries section of the 
A. L. A., was read by Ruth Ersted of the Uni- 
versity High School. Miss Kennedy explained 
how much could be accomplished by uniting 
with other school librarians as members of the 
section. 

Plans were discussed for the visit of Helen 
Ferris, editor of the Junior Literary Guild, the 
first of June. 

The Range—On May 5th the Range school 
librarians from all but two towns met at Aurora 
for their regular spring conference, as guests of 
the school board, Mr. Stanley Adkins, superin- 
tendent, and Elizabeth Mitchell, president. 

The perfect weather, the charming library, 
the delightful luncheon with music by Mr. O. R. 
Olsen and his string octet and vocal solos by 
Doris Bergh created a pleasing setting for a 
meeting full of practical suggestions and en- 
thusiasm. 

The morning session included a discussion 
of A. L. A. membership followed by a vote to 
give five dollars toward a contributing member- 
ship; a detailed, inspiring report of the A. L. A. 
Conference at Chicago by Mabel Jackman; an 
account of the way in which the teachers give 
library instruction by Vida Thomas of Ely. Fay 
Cuzner of Hibbing and her staff and Grace Gold- 
thorpe of Gilbert also spoke. Mr. Frank K. 
Walter talked after luncheon on Changes in 
Periodicals. This fine address will be published 
in the September issue of Library Notes and 


News. Mr. Stanley Adkins assured the group of 
their cordial welcome and the State Supervisor 
of School Libraries announced her plans for 
visiting during the following week. 

St. Paul—In April, a business meeting was 
held at the St. Paul Public Library to consider 
A. L. A. memberships. A vote was taken to 
give five dollars from the treasury toward a 
contributing membership. 

On May 18th, Miss Elsie Baker, President 
of St. Paul School Librarians’ Club entertained 
the club at her home. After a delightful buffet 
supper, a short business meeting was held at 
which election of officers for the next year 
took place. 

Results: President—Elsie Baker, School 

Division, St. Paul Public Library. 

Vice - President—Elizabeth Singleton, 
White Bear High School. 

Secretary - Treasurer—Celestine King, 
Cretin High School. 


Discussions were held on: 

Possibility of forming a School Library 
Division of N. E. A. Miss Wood spoke in 
favor of it and urged the members to favor it. 

Possibility of forming some contribution to 
the School Library Section Exhibit at Montreal. 
It was decided to make the Public Library a 
clearing house for all contributions from mem- 
bers, material to be assembled and pasted into 
a scrap-book by volunteer workers from the 
club and to be sent to Montreal. 

Miss Penrose, President of the Minnesota 
Library Association, and librarian at St. Cloud 
Public Library was present and spoke briefly 
on the relationship between the public and the 
school library. Miss Penrose having been at 
one time a school librarian has a valuable 
point of view. 

Miss Baker delivered an invitation from 
Miss Rainey, the retiring Vice President, to 
come to her library at the Gillette Hospital for 
the first meeting in the fall. 


CretestInE Kino, Secretary. 





RULES FOR LIBRARY CONDUCT 


The following are rules for library conduct 
which have been adopted by the U. S. A. H. 8. 
PLEASE observe them. 


1. DON’T take Compton’s, World Book, or 
the Brittanica out of the building—they 
are not to be taken out overnight. No 
one is so industrious as to study them 
at night anyway. 


DON’T take books, magazines, or pamph- 
lets from the room without signing out 
for them. Just put yourself in the 
librarians’ place and_ consider their 
annoyance. 


DON’T tie knots in strings on magazine 
covers. They were not made to be 
contortionists. 


DON’T keep books out longer than two 
weeks—or, if reserve books longer than 
one period or overnight. Keep them 
out longer if you wish, but don’t protest 
at the fine! 


DON’T tear papers or magazines unless 
you have had special permission. Only 
primary students are required to do 
paper tearing. DON’T clip things out, 
please. 


DON’T talk loudly in the library at any 
time. If you feel the urge, go out for 
debate or public speaking. 


DON’T throw things around in the library. 
You might try baseball instead. 


DON’T put your feet on library chairs. 


DON’T ask librarians for paste, scissors, or 
paper; get them from the teacher for 
whom you are working. 


The cupboard at the front of the room is 
librarians only. If you are curious ask 
for a specially conducted tour through 
it. 


DON’T write in books or magazines. The 
authors and editors will take care of 
that. 


DON’T put magazines or books in desks 
or drawers. The librarians do not care 
to play hide-and-go-seek. 


DON’T put returned books on work 
table at front of room. The librarian’s 
desk will gladly welcome them home. 


DON’T wait for study hall teacher to 
come to the room before becoming quiet 
at the beginning of a period. Let’s have 
it quiet, please. 


THANK YOU!!!! 
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